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“ From the London Times. March 24th.” 

Extracts from an Address by J. A. Froupe, 
the historian, at his installation as Rector of 
St, Andrew's, Seotland. 

. (Concluded from page 115.) 

I spoke ot the field laborer. I might have 
gone through the catalogue of manual crafts- 
men—blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, 
tailors, cobblers, fishermen, what you will. 
‘The same rule applies to them.all. Detached 
facts on miscellaneous subjects, as they are 
taught at # modern school, are like separate 
letters of endless alphabets. You may load 
the mechanical memory with them till it be- 
comes a marvel of retentiveness. Your young 
prodigy may amaze examiners and delight 
inspectors. His achievements may be em- 
blazoned in blue-books, and furnish matter 
for flattering reports on the excellence of our 
educational system ; and all this while you 
have been feeding him with chips of granite. 
But arrange your letters into words, and each 
word becomes a thought, a.symbol waking in 
the mind, an image of a real thing. Group 
your words into sentences, and thought is 
married to thought, and produces other 
thoughts, and the chips of granite become 
soft bread, wholesome, nutritious, and invigo- 
rating. Teach your boys subjects which they 
can only remember mechanically, and you 
teach them nothing which it is worth their 

while to know. Teach them facts and prin- 

ciples which they can apply and use in the 
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work of their lives, and if the object be to give 
your clever working lads a chance of rising 
to become Presidents of the United States, or 
millionaires with palaces and powdered foot- 
men; the ascent into those blessed conditions 
will be easier and healthier along the track 
of an instrueted industry than by the paths 
which the most keenly-sharpened wits would 
be apt to choose for themselves. To pass to 
the next scale, which most properly concerns 
us here. As the world requires handicrafts, 

so it 1equires those whose work is with the 
brain, or with brain and hand combined— 

doctors, lawyers, engineers, ministers of re- 
ligion. - Bodies become deranged, affairs be- 
come deranged, sick souls require their sores 

to be attended to; and so arise the learned 

professions, to one or other of which I pre- 
sume that most of you whom I am addressing 
intend to belong. The student should learn 

at. the University what will enable him to 

earn his living as soon after he leaves it as 
possible. I am well aware that a professional 

education cannot be completed at a univer- 
sity; but it is true also that with every pro- 
fession there is a thereotic or scientific ground- 
work which can be learnt nowhere so well, 
and, if those precious years are wasted on 
what is useless, will never be learnt properly 
at all. You ‘are going to be a lawyer; you 
must understand Latin, for you cannot under- 
stand the laws of Scotland without it; but if 
you must learn another language, Norman 
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French will be more useful to you than 
Greek, and the Acts of Parliament of Scot- 
land more imporsapt reading than Lay oF 
Thucydides. > Are you to be a doetor? ' You 
maust learn Latin, too; but neither Thucydides 
“nor the Acts of Parliament will be of use to 
ou—you must learn chemistry; and if you 
intend hereafter to keep on a level with your 
science, you must learn modern French and 
German, and learn them thoroughly well, for 
mistakes in your work are dangerous. Are 
you to be an engineer? You must work now, 
when you have time, at mathematics. You 
will make no progress without it. You must 
work at chemistry; it is the grammar of all 
the physical sciences, and there is hardly one 
of the physical sciences with which you may 
not require to be acquainted. The world is 
wide, and Great Britain is a small, crowded 
island. You may wait long for employment 
here. Your skill will be welcomed abroad ; 
therefore, now also, wale 28 have time, learn 
French, or Russian, or Chinese, or Turkish. 
The command of any one of these languages 
will secure to an English or Scotch engineer 
instant and unbounded occupation. Dr. 
Froude proceeded to say that the principle he 
advocated was of the earth, earthy, but that 
as the student would not learn everything, 
the only reasonable guide in such matters 
was utility. The old saying, Non muita sed 
multum, was every day becoming more press- 
ingly true. No men were machimes who 
were doing good work conscientiously and 
honestly, with the fear of their Maker before 
them. And if a doctor or a lawyer had it in 
him to become a great man, he could ascend 
through his profession to any height to which 
his talents were equal. AJl that was open to 
the handicraftsman was open to him, only 
that he started a great many rounds higher 
up the ladder. What: I deplore, said the 
speaker, in our present high education, is the 
devotion of so much effort and so many pre- 
cious years to subjects which have no prac- 
tical bearing upon = ee The train- 
ing of clergymen is, if anything, the special 
subject of Oxford teaching. Kn ioranes 
ments are made with a view to it. The heads 
of colleges, the resident ‘Fellows, tutors, pro- 
fessors, are, with rare exceptions, eeclesiastics 
themeelves. Well, then, if they have hold of 
the right idea, the effect ought to have been 
considered. We have had thirty years of 
unexampled clerical activity among us; 
churches have been doubled; theological 
books, magazines, reviews, newspapers have 
been poured out by hundreds of thousands, 
while by the side of it there has sprung up 
an equally astonishing development of moral 
dishonesty. From the great houses in the 
eity of London to the village grocer, the com- 
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mercial life of England has been saturated) 
with fraud. So deep has it gone that a strict 
ly honest tradesman can hardly hold hi 
groped against eompetition. You .can a 
opger trust that any articlethat yok buy) 
the thing which it pretends to be. We ha 
false weights, false measures, cheating, an 
shoddy everywhere. Yet the clergy hay 
seen all this grow up in absolute indifferen 
and the great question which at this momen 
is agitating the church of England is th 
color of the ecclesiastical petticoats. Man 
a hundred sermons have I heard in England, 
many a dissertation on the mysteries of th 
faith, on the divine mission of the clergy, on 
apostolical succession, on bishops, and justi 
fication, and the theory of aad ation and 
verbal inspiration, and the efficacy of th 
sacraments; but never during these thirt 
wonderful years, never one that I can reco 
lect on common honesty or those primitive 
comman'|ments—thou shalt not lie, and thou 
shalt not steal. Classical philosophy, classical 
history, and literature, taking as they do ne 
hold upon the living hearts and imaginations 
of men in this modern age, leave their work- 
ing intelligence a prey to wild imaginations, 
and make them really incapable of under- 
standing the world in which they live. If 
the clergy knew as much of the history of 
England and Scotland as they know about 
Greece and Rome—if they had been ever 
taught to open their-eyes and see what is ac- 
tually round them instead of groping among 
books to find what men did or taught at 
Alexandria or Constantinople fifteen hundred 
— ago, they would grapple more effective 
y with the moral pestilence which is poison- 
ing all the air. But it was not this that I 
came here to speak of. What I insist upon 
is, generally, that in a country like ours, 
where each child that is born among us finds 
every acre of land appropriated, 4 ‘universal, 
“ Not yours” set upon the rich ‘things with 
which he is surrounded, and a government 
which, unlike those of old Greece or modern 
China, does not permit superfluous babies to 
be strangled—such a child, I say, has a right 
to demand such teaching as shal] enable him 
to live with honesty, and take such a place in 
society as belongs to the faculties which he 
has brought with him. It isa right which 
was recognized in one shape or another by 
our ancestors. It must be recognized now 
and always, if we are not to become a mutin- 
ous rabble. And it ought to be the guiding 
rinciple of all education, high and low. We 
hate not to look any longer to this island 
only. There is an abiding-place now for 
Englishmen and Scots wherever our flag is 
flying. This narrow Britain, once our only 
home, has become the breeding-place and 
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nursery of a race which is spreading over the 
world, Britain may have yet a future before 
it grander than its past; but.on this condition 
only—that her children. when they leave her 
shores, shall look back upon her, not—like 
the poor Jrish when they go to America—as 
a stepmother who gave them stones for bread, 
but as a mother to whose care and nurture 
they shall owe their after prosperity, Whether 
this shall be so, whether England will now 
descend to a second place among the nations, 
or whether it has yet before it another era of 
brighter ,lory, depends more than anything 
on the breeding which we give to our children. 
The boy that is kindly nurtured and wisely 
















does not forget his father and his mother. He 
is proud of his family, and jealous for the 
honor of the name that he bears, If the mil- 
lion Jads that swarm in our towns and yillages 
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taught, and assisted to make his way in life, 


are so trained that at home or in the colonies 
they can provide for themselves, without. pass- 
ing first through a painful interval of suffer- 
ing, they will be loyal wherever they may be; 
good citizens at home, and still Englishmen 
and Scots on the Canadian lakes or in New 
Zealand. It was not so that we colonized 
America, and: we are reaping now the reward 
of our carelessness. We sent America our 
conyicts, We sent America our Pilgrim 
Fathers, flinging them out as worse than 
felons. We said to the Irish cottier, “ You 
are a burden upon the rates; go find a home 
elsewhere,” Had we offered him a home in 
the enormous territories that belong to us, we 
might have sent him to places where he 
would have been not a burden but a blessing. 
Loyalty, love of kindred, love of country, we 


know not what we are doing when, we trifle, 


with feelings the most, precious and beautiful 
that. belong to us—most beautiful, most en- 
dearing, ;most hard to be obliterated—yet 
feelings which, when they are obliterated, 
cannot change to neutrality and cold friend- 
ship. Americans still, in spite of themsgives, 
speak of England as home, They tell, us they 
must be our brothers or our enemies, and 
which of the two they will ultimately be is 
still uncertain. To go back, I shall be asked 
whether, after all, this earning our, living, 
this getting on in the world, are not, low ob- 
jects for human beings to set before them- 
selves. | Is not, spirit. more than matter? _ Is 
there no such thing as pure intellectual cul- 
ture? “ Philosophy,” says Nobalis, “will 
bake no bread, but it gives us, souls, it gives 
us Heaven, it gives us, knowledge of those 
grand truths which concern us as immortal 
beings.” Was it not said, “Take no thought 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed? . Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 









of these things, Behold the lillies of the 
field, they, toil. not, neither, do, they spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glory. was not arrayed like 
one of these.” . Is ita dream ? ~ No, indeed, 
But such directions. as these are addressed 
only to few; and, perhaps fewer, still have 

heart to follow them, if 

councils of perfection, count the cost and un- 

derstand what they, mean. I knew a student 

once from whose tongue dropped the subli- 

mest. of sentiments, who was never weary of 
discoursing on beauty and truth and. lofty 

motives ; yet he was running all the while 

into debt, squandering the. money on. idle 

luxuries which his father was sparing jout of 
a barrow income to give him a college edu- 

cation; dreaming of martyrdom and unable 
to sacrifice a single .pleasure! University 

education in England was devoted to spirit- 
ual culture, and assumed its present charac- 
ter in consequence ; but, as I told you before, 
it taught originally the accompanying neces- 
sary lesson of poverty. And if a university 
persists in teaching nothing but what it calls 
the humanities, it is bound to insist also on 
rough clothing, hard beda, and common food. 
For myself, I admire that anci2nt rule of the 
Jews that every man, no matter of what 
grade or calling, shall learn some handicraft 
—that the man of intellect, while like St. 
Paul, he is teaching the world, yet, like St. 
Paul, may be burdensome to no one. A man 
was not considered entitled to live if he could 
net keep himself from starving. Surely those 
university men who had taken honors break- 
ing stones on an Australian road were sorry 
spectacles; and still more sorry.and disgrace- 
fyl is the outcry coming by every mail from 
our colonies—‘ Send us, no, more of what you 
call educated men—send us smiths,.masons, 
carpenters, day laborers.” It hurts no intel- 
lect to be able to make a floor or hammer a 
horseshoe; and if you can do either of these 
ie have nothing. to fear from fortune. 


you. choose the 


pinoza, the most powerful intellectual worker 
that Europe has produced. during, the last 


two centuries, waying aside the en and 
i 


legacies that, were thrust upon him, chose to 
maintain himself by grinding object-glasses 
for microscopes and telescopes. if a son. of 
mine told me.that he wished to devote him- 
self to intellectual pursuits, I would. act as I 
should act if he wished to make an imprudent 
marriage. I would absolutely prohibit him, 
for a time, till the firmness of his pur had 
been tried, If he stood the test, and showed 
real talent, J would. insist that he should in 
some way make, himself independent of the 
profits of intellectual | work, for) subsistence. 
Scholars, and philosophers. were, originally 
clergymen. Now-a-days.a great many people 
whose tendencies lie in. the clerical direction 
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for various reasons shrink from the obliga- 
tions which the office imposes, ‘They take, 
therefore, to literature, and attempt and ex- 

t to make a profession of it. Dr. Froude 
then showed that the rewards of literature 
were generally small, and the adjustment of 
them was awry: The present rule was to pay 
by the page or sheet—the more words the 
more pay, while the rule ought to be exactly 
the reverse. He proceeded: Only by acci- 
dent is a work of genius immediately popular 
in the sense of being widely bought. No col- 
lected edition of Shakespesre’s plays was de- 
manded in Shakespeare’s life. Milton re- 
ceived £5 for Paradise Lost. The distilled 
essence of the thought of Bishop Butler, the 
greatest pom noe that the English Church 
ever produced, fills a moderate-sized octavo 
volume; Spinoza’s works, including his sur- 
viving letters, fills but three; and, though 
they have revolutionized the philosophy of 
Europe, have no attractions for the multitude. 
A really great man has to create the taste with 
which he is to be enjoyed. There are splen- 
did exceptions of merit eagerly recognized 
and early rewarded—our honored English 
laureate, for instance, Alfred Tennyson, or 
your own countryman, Thomas Carlyle. Yet 
even Tennyson waited through ten years of 
depreciation before poems which are now on 
every one’s lips passed into a second edition. 
Carlyle, whose transcendent powers were 
welcumed in their infancy by Goethe, who 
long years ago was rectigibded by statesmen 
and thinkers in both hemispheres as the most 
remarkable of living men, if success be mea- 
sured by what has been paid him for bis ser- 
vices, stands far below your Belgravian 
novelist. A hundred years hence, perhaps, 
people at large will begin to understand how 
vast a man has been among you. If you 
make literature a trade to live by, you will 
be tempted always to take your talents to the 
most profitable market; and the most profita- 
ble market will be no assurance to you that 
you are making a noble or even a worthy use 
of them. Better a thousand times, if your 
object is to advance your position in life, that 
you should choose some other calling of which 
making money is the’ legitimate aim, and 
where your success will vary as the goodness 
of your work; better for yourselves, for your 
consciences, for your own souls, as we used to 
say, and for the world you live in. There- 
fore, I say, if any of you choose this mode of 
spending your existence, choose it deliberate- 
ly, with a foll knowledge of what you are 
doing. Reconcile yourself to the condition 
of the old'scholars. Make up your minds to 

poor; care only for what is true, and 
right, and good. On these conditions you 
may add something real to the intellectual 
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stock of mankind, and mankind in retu 
may perhaps give a bread enough to live 
upon, though bread extremely thinly spre 

with butter. After a few remarks on th 
temptation lying before young men either 
lend themselves to what is popular and plauw 




























sible, or to quarrel violently with things that] bug is 
they deem to be passing away because they} «7p; 
have no basis of truth, Dr. Froude concluded; An 
No one can thrive upon denials; positiv Yo 
truth of some kind is essential as food, both 

for mind and character. Depend upon it} Be 

that in all long established practices or spirit-} scorne 
ual formulas there has been some living} ously 






truth; and if you have not discovered and! 
learnt to respect it, a do not yet understand 
the questions which you are in a hurry t@ 





























solve. And again, intellectually impatien Th 
people should remember the rules of social] interé 
courtesy which forbid us in private to say} No. 7 
things, however true, which can give pain to Th 
others. These rules forbid us equally in pub-} aptly 
lic to obtrude opinions which offend those} erati 
who do not share them. Our thoughts and} on, a 
our conduct are our own. We may say justly} tual 

to any one, “ You shal] not make me prefess} “ the 
to think true what I believe to be fulse; you] tions 
shall not make me do what I[ do not think] taste 
just ;” but there our natural liberty ends.] coms 
Others have as good a right to their opinion Bi 
as we have to ours. To any one who holds] and 
what are called advanced views on serious} with 
subjects, I recommend a patient reticence,} auth 
and the reflection that, after all, he may pos-] the 
sibly be wrong. Whether we are Radicals] yen 
or Conservatives, we require ‘to be often re-] ter 

minded that truth or falsehood, justice and] they 
injustice, are no creatures of our own belief.] whi 
We cannot make true things false, or false} tent 
things true, by choosing to think them so0.] the 
We cannot vote right into wrong, Or wrong] sen 
into right. The eternal truths and rights of \ 
things exist, fortunately, independent of our} jn 

thoughts or, wishes, fixed as mathematics, in-] tru 
herent in the nature of man and the world. gio 
They are no more to be trifled with than] on 
gravitation. If we discover and obey them,] no 
it is well with us; but that is all we can do.] awn 
You can no more make a social regulation | Th 
work well which is not just than rs can} wi 
make water run up hill. I tell you, therefore, } pr 
who take up with plausibilities, not to trust | to 
your weight too far upon them, and not to sc’ 
condemn others for having misgivings which wl 
at the bottom of your own minds, if you look | hs 
so deep, you will find that you share your- 

selves with them. You who believe that you | ki 
have hold of newer and wider truths, show it | bl 
as you may and must show it, unless you are | th 
misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, | b 
simpler, and nobler lives. Assert your own d 









freedom if you will, but assert it modestly 
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and quietly, respecting others as you wish to 
be respected yourselves. Only, and especial-. 
ly, would say this—be honest with your- 
selves whatever the temptation ; say nothing 
} to others that you do not think, and play no 
i} tricks with your own minds, Of all the evil 
| spirits abroad at this hour in the world, hum- 
bug is the most dangerous. 





scorner, and dumb to those who are mischiey- 
ously inquisitive. 


interest, the article on Prayer, by “T. F.,” in 
No. 7 of the Intelligencer. 























**Thia above all—To your own selves be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
You cannot tlien be false to any man,”’ 





Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to the 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER, 
The writer has perused, with considerable 


The “true ground of prayer” is therein 
aptly defined as centering in “love and ven-- 
eration for the Supreme Being,” and, farther 
on, as to the availability of the fervent, effec- 
tual prayer of a righteous man bringing 
“the soul into that near and intimate rela- 
tionship with the Creator, that gives it a fore- 
taste of Heaven, and the joys of a world to 
come.” 

But when he treats of the form of rising 
and taking off the hat on such occasions, not- 
withstanding “ Barclay” is quoted by him as 
authority for the propriety of the practice, 
the query arises, May it not be well to avoid 
venerating old Jand-marks too much, no mat- 
ter how ancient they may be, or how well 
they may haye suited the period during 
which they originated, and to turn our at- 
tention to our present surroundings, and to 
the merits of any question that may be pre- 
sented? 

We believe the right position to be observed 
in this matter, is that of being governed by 
true Christian charity, and a genuine reli- 
gious (not radical) toleration, leaving each 
one to the guidance of his own conscience; 
not lightly adopting, either the custom of 
universally rising, or that of keeping seated, 
There may be times, and doubtless are, 
with every one, when the body can appro- 
priately, and with true humility, be brought 
to unite with the “ spirit” in the “ form” pre- 
scribed ; and there are, doubtless, other times 
when this apparent unison may be worse (we 
had almost said) than empty form. 

Who, amongst Friends, has not often 
known the voice of “the lisping babe” trem- 
blingly approaching the Throne of Grace, in 
this solemn service, to be completely drowned 
by the noise and bustle attendant on the au- 
dience rising?—in some instances, by the 
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time quiet was thoroughly attained, the 
few words entrusted by the Master for utter- 
ance, had already been given forth with little 
or no profit, save the simple act of obedience 
(on the part of the speaker), to divine re- 
quiring. And again, even in the retention of 
this “form,” the uncovering of the head is 
now confined to one sex. If there is any 
vitalily in it, why should not the observance 
of it be of equal importance with the other 
sex ? and why should they be released there- 
from ? 


Some, if not many of the religious organ- 


izations of the day, are ahead of Friends in 
this matter; each one being left apparently 
to his own convictions of duty or preference. 
If a form must be observed, why not adopt 
the quiet one participated in b 
these—merely bowing the 

time of prayer—a position certainly as indi- 
cative of reverence and humility as that of 
rising. 


y some of 
head forward during 


The writer can fully unite with “T. F.” in 


his remark, that “when we take into view 
that this has been the order of the Society 


from the rise of Friends down to the present 
time, does it not require great care how we 


do anything to disturb the unity of the body 


in reference to it.” But he cannot see how 
a candid and dispassionate examination of 
the subject can thus endanger the unity of 
the body—it does not necessarily follow, and 
certainly ought not to do it. 

Happily for the good of our Society, the 
days of proscription (in this section at least), 
on account of individuals obeying their con- 
scientious scruples in this matter, either have 
passed, or are rapidly passing away. Time 
was, when meetings were deprived of the ser- 
vices of some of their most valuable members 
on this account, and for no other reason. 

Well does the writer remember one instance 
coming within his own knowledge, when a 
consistent Friend, against whom a finger 
could not be raised, who, although eminently 
qualified for the position, could not be united 
with as an overseer, with this objection hang- 
ing over him—thus bringing a large number 
of Friends into deep sympathetic suffering. 
It is well known this was by no means an 
isolated case. 

It is apparent this subject is taking deep 
hold on many minds, and probably true wis- 
dom would dictate no disciplinary: action 
whatever. Where the non-conformity to the 
custom arises from conscientious scruples, the 
sincerity of which is manifested by upright- 
ness of character and consistent walking, 
let it pass without notice; carefully ayoiding 
the wounding or crushing of any tender spirit 
on that aecount by anything like proscrip- 
tion. On the other band, should it be in- 
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dulged in for the express purpose of showing 
bitter hostility or contempt, the individual is 
an offender, and the remedy-is at hand, as 
provided for by the Discipline. 

The writer is one who has not felt called 
upon to depart frum the: old custom, but he 
sympathizes with those» who have, and is of 
the opinion that if the trae Christian charity 
before spoken ‘of is allowed to predominate 
with every one in reference ‘to it, no harm 
will follow any diversity of action. If those 
who think they are obeying the dictates of 
their consciences in setting the “form” aside 
are mistaken, time will test and shake it; 
if they are not, depend upon it, it is a leaven 
which the power of man cannot resist, though 
it take ages to accomplish. J. M. E. 

Philada., Fourth mo., 1869. 


—_——— oe - 
For Friends Intelligencer, 


MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


It has become a settled conviction with me, 
that the authors of the sensational trash 
which goes by the misapplied name of light 
literature, are largely responsible for the fear- 
ful tragedies which increasingly darken the 
pages of our criminal records. 

From the stories of shameful deeds, perpe- 
trated in infamous dens, that gorge the per- 
verted tastes of those to whom the scenes 
which they depict are far too familiar, up 
through all the various grades of magazine 
literature, till they culminate in the popular 
journals which adorn costly tables, and are 
read by our best citizens, there is the same 
pandering to those unworthy feelings of the 
human heart, which in too far many cases 
are already too much in the ascendency. 

Every abnormal condition of the mind 
finds a stimulus in fiction like the rank weeds 
of the garden, growing all the more Juxu- 
riantly for the compost by which we seek to 
add to its fertility. 

The heart of the earnest advocate of what- 
ever tends to cultivate pure and ennobling 
sentiments, is made sad by the reflection, that 
the names of men and women, who stand as 
beacon lights to the voyager on life’s ocean, 
are found leading off a long line of sensational 
writers for some of the weekly newspapers, 
thus willingly introducing into respectable 
society the flippant and heartless creations of 
a class of panderers to corrupt taste. 

I have just finished reading one of ‘the 
latest—a perfumed but poisoned chalice, 
which a magazine claiming a high place 
among the standard periodicals presents to 
the thirsty imagination of our already too 
imaginative and excitable people. As | laid 
down the number I could but exelaim,—Is 
it any wonder that tragedy follows tragedy, 
in such rapid succession, each more intricate 
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than its predecessor, often with a refinement — 
of cruelty that indicates: mind of no eu 4 
lis 


culture, yet strained and warped by fami 
arity with the subtile poisons extracted from 
much of our present literature. 


fe 


Will this continue? Is the careful mother} # 


who seeks to foster inthe minds of her chil 
dren the love of truth and virtue, and who 
subscribes to a paper that’ in its prospectus 
engages to present’ in its pages nothing but 


pure and ennobling thoughts, to rest satisfied 


with seeing here and there a tale pervaded by 


a tone of scrupulous morality, while almost 7 
every other article is utterly worthless, nay, 


more highly injurious to those for whom it 18 
intended ? 


Would not a more wholesome national 
character be promoted, and the good, old 


fashioned, homely virtues, which have con- | 


stituted the crowning glory of our past his- 


tory, be more likely to be transmitted to our 7 


posterity were this mother to banish altogether 


from the family circle everything that admits © 


of a doubt as to its moral effect? 

I would even rather put into the hands of 
my son or daughter the story of Don Quix- 
otte, than either of the popular literary maga- 
zines that are now circulated in our midst. 
A desire for some ridiculous adventure might 


be suggested, but no thought of crime, no li- | 


cense for indulgence, no apology for evil, 
would ever be awakened by its perusal. 

I would not for a moment advocate the 
lopping off of what should properly be classed 
as light literature. The airy castles which 
fancy weaves, may, without harm, be thronged 
with happy votaries. We all erect these 
fairy edifices. They help to lift the load and 
carry the burthen, which often presses heav- 
ily upon the outward life. They recall long 
absent friends, and awaken pleasant memo- 
ries, which we too often lose sight of in our 
plodding journey. 

The vigor of waning youth isstrengthened, 
aud the flame of our best affections, fanned 
by a remembrance of their first awakening, 
burns more briglitly. The heart is encour- 
aged by ‘the struggles and triumphs of 
another—or warned by the faithful portrait- 
ure of the ruin which, sooner or later, over- 
takes those who willingly lend themselves to 
the commission of crime. No picture or 
romance is worthy a place in a family maga- 
zine, in which the virtues and the vices of its 
prominent characters are not so clearly defined 
and held up to view, that the reader is encour- 
aged to emulate the one, and shun the other. 

4th mo. 20th. L. J. R. 


$—~~he-<ib- 

True goodness is like the glow-worm; it 
shines most when no eyes, except those of 
heaven, are upon it. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer: 
BUFFALO MEETING. 


Feeling ‘an’ interest and sympathy for 
Friends who live ‘at a distance from any es- 
tablished meeting of our Society, I am will- 
ing to say a few words by way of encourage- 
ment to them, by giving a short sketch of 
how it has fared with a few of us in this-city. 
In 1862, a few Friends in Buftalo felt a de- 
sire to meet together for Divine worship, and 
being encouraged to this duty by many whom 
we considered standard-bearers, we opened 
our meeting in a private house, with none but 
Women Friends to close the meeting. Soon, 
however, our Men Friends became interested, 
and two were found willing to perform this 
service, and we then were taken under the 
care of West Hamburg Monthly Meeting. 
Within three months a public room was fur- 
nished for us to meet in, and an increasing 
interest was felt, and several bore witness to 
the Truth as received among us, and four 
persons requested to be received into member- 
ship. About this time we had the company 
of several Friends travelling in the ministry, 
whose counsel and labors of love were en- 
couraging and satisfactory to us. - In 1868, 
Friends in other places assisted us in build- 
ing a brick meeting-house, which we highly 
prize, and one of our requesters (a Baptist 
deacon for eleven years) occupies the second 
seat in the gallery. Others have been con- 
vinced by the power of Truth operating upon 
their own minds, and will no doubt ere long 
join in membership with us. It is the Lord’s 
doings, and marvelous in our eyes. 


























It needed ‘not that thou shouldst “ sit by 
and give vocal utterance to the feelings of 
interest and sympathy which flowed forth 
unto” me; thy pen had a power thou wot 
not’ of, and I thank thee with a full heart for 
thy letter of the 20th ult. I have sent many 
mental replies to it; but my occupations have 
ptevented me until now from thanking thee 
by words. 

I have long been in the habit of reading 
to the children from the Testament, or some 
other good book, upon each First-day, and 
have thought of silently sitting after the man- 
ner of Friends, but heretofore have not felt 
as though the time had come. When thy 
dear letter came, I had almost concluded to 
propose it, yet felt a shrinking from the re- 
sponsibility, and, I presume, should not have 
had the courage, but for thy word in season, 
Therefore, now, we have had two short quiet 
meetings after our reading, and to me they 
have been sweet. It is our time also fora 
review of the past week, and that is mostly 
pleasant and profitable to us all. My chil- 
dren are all “dear good children,” though, 
like their mother, they have many faults and 
failings; but for love of their mother, they 
now conform to our Friendly forms in many 
things, and would in more I doubt not, if she 
were fully consistent. 


Our meetings‘are mostly well attended, and 
we have great cause to magnify the name of 
Israel’s unslumbering Shepherd, who condes- 
cends to bless His children everywhere when 
rightly gathered, whether it. be the one, or 
“the two or three,” 

Oh! that all may seek the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and in sincerity 
of heart, with one formerly, say, “I will not 
let thee go until Thou bless me.” It is the 
earnest seekers God will bless, 


Buffalo, 4th mo., 1869. 


—+ 9m + 4 


I. B. W. 


Whatever you think proper to grant a 
child, let it be granted at the first word, with- 
out entreaty or prayer; and, above all, with- 
out making. any conditions.. Grant with 


pleasure, refuse with reluctance, but let your 
refusal be irrevocable; let not importunity 
shake your resolution; let the word * no,” 
when once pronounced, be a wall of brass, 
which a child, after he has. tried |his, strength 
against it a few times, shall never more en- 


deavor to shake. 






But, my dear friend, do not be deceived in 


me by all I say thus. I Jove Friends, and 
yearn for their silent meetings very often ; 
yet were I there again, I could not become a 


member with my present feelings. 

J. R. Lowell has expressed my opinion 
more beautifully than I can do it, in his 
“ Ambrose,” where he speaks of the angel 
filling the vases of different sizes and shapes 
and colors with water, in illustration of the 
fact that the Water of Life is the same in and 
under all creeds and forms. I find good peo- 
ple all about who do the Master’s work, yet, 
though loving them, I cannot see the truth in 
their creed and ceremonies, though I ac- 
knowledge they may have been schoolmasters 
to bring them to Christ. In short, I love 
Friends dearly, though I do not desire to be- 
come a member—not now at least. If I have 
used too much freedom, do excuse me, and 
love mé still asa child who gladly would sit 
at the feet of the good Master, and learn of 
Him in any way He wills. Surely our Fa- 
ther “ doeth all things well,” 





I know not that I have ever been more sen- 
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than on the occasion of ‘our late visit to our 
bereaved sister. Surely we are sometimes 
blessed with a capacity to feel with those who 
are under affliction, even as though we were 
ourselves afflicted. And can we suppose such 
a blessing would be dispensed for no use or 
object? Nay, truly. Do not allow what in 
old times would have been called “ the ac- 
cuser of the brethren,” to persuade thee, that 
in going to sit with the sorrowful under the 
influence of the Father's love, thou canst 
ever leave in thy track sterility and, barren- 
ness. Perhaps all who desire to feel deeply 
with the afflicted have experiénced at times 
an inability to convey what is felt, often, too, 
at the very time when the afflicted one is 
most sensible of their sympathy; thus resem- 
bling the condition of the Master, who, when 
































exclaimed that virtue had gone out of Him. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1869 











“GATHER THE CHILDREN.”—We find, as 
recorded in 2d chap. of Joel, 16th verse, that 
this portion of the Lord’s heritage was not 
overlooked, when the prophet wa’ commis- 
sioned to call together the people for the 
observance of a solemn fast. The object, 
doubtless, was that the children might share 
with “the elders” any strength that might 
be derived from the ceremony, and also that 
they might be placed in a position in which 
they could come under the feeling of indivi- 
dual responsibility, and thus participate, ac- 
cording to their measure, in the offering of 
adoration and worship. 

It will be well for us, in a Society capacity 
as well as individually, to suffer this ancient 
exhortation to have a stimulating effect, 
prompting us to a more earnest effort in this 
direction, that the children among us may 
be gathered into the green pastures of life, 
where the Shepherd feedeth his flock, and 
not be left to wander upon the barren moun- 
tains of an empty profession, where they are 
liable to fall an easy prey to the devourer. 

The inquiry may profitably be, what kind 
of care or labor are we called upon to bestow, 
in order that we faithfully discharge our 
trust in this regard ? 

A manifestation of interest in our young 
Friends, as individual members of the body, 














sible of the healing effect of silent sympathy | is a very important point, and. would go far i 


































the woman touched the hem of His garment, | 


turned away from the inner life—the inter- 
nal manifestation of divine power—and di- 


and pointed to the letter which killeth. 
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Whi 
towards drawing out, in.return, their interest “J part, ¢ 
in the religious organization: of which they “J not to 
form a part,’ Evidences are often given that! 9} due de 
this interest exists, though it’ may be in em+)7§ We w 
bryo}; and the more they are brought to feel @ tion, 
or to recognize the fact that they are a part 9§ God, 
of this organization, the deeper and stronger ¥J sone.’ 
will be their interest, and the closer will they 7] is ope 
draw to their elder friends, upon whose shoul= “j theles 
ders is now resting the Ark of the Testimonies. is exp 
They will thus discover there is something» 4 ye, a 
for them to do toward sharing the burden, 7 Lord. 
and they may be encouraged to give the neck 7 He w 
to the yoke, and the shoulder to the burden. walk 
Instances have come under our notice of 4 W! 
young persons, members of the Society of 9g that 
Friends, whose minds were seriously im- 99 thus 
pressed with a sense of their individual ac- there 
countability, and they turned to “the body,” ly th 
as to a parent, seeking strength—“ asking ship | 
bread ”—not vocally, but their spirits craved W T&R¢ 
nourishment. Had they asked vocally, doubt- Cs 
less their request would have been lovingly § 1rut 
responded to; but the deep spiritual craving this 
was unheeded, and the result was, they turned J *° ® 
away from their own people and sought and 
among others that nurture which they should rank 
have received among us. And did they get A 
it? They were warmly welcomed and made prof 
to feel that they would be recognized as an do a 
important part of the body, and their wants drer 
were at once Jargely ministered unto. But folle 
the cost was great. Their attention was 4 “" 


rected to outward dependencies. They were 
led away from the Spirit, which giveth life, 


Are we clear of responsibility in such cases? 
Are we justified in sitting by as with folded 
hands, looking at the break that has been 
made in our ranks, and perhaps mourning 
over it, but making no effort to prevent its 
recurrence? Surely it is the duty of a reli- 
gious organization to care for its members, 
especially for the young and inexperienced, 
even a8 a parent careth for a child. If, then,, 
the children ask bread, let us be ready to. 
give it, and let not the stone of indifference 


be the only response their appeal receives. of 
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While we thus ask for Society to do. its 
part, even as a nursing mother, we féel a care 


due dependence even upon the parental arm. 
We would have them remember. the injune- 
tion, “If any lack wisdom, let him ask it of 
God, who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
none.” This Fountain of wisdom and strength 
is open unto all, and it never faileth ; never- 
theless, the inexperienced need such help as 
is expressed in the Scripture language, “Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord—to the house of the God of Jacob, and 
He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths.” 

We can scarcely estimate the good effects 
that would result were our young Friends 
thus taken: by the hand, especially when 


there has been a secret yearning after heaven- 
ly things, and a longing for the companion- 
} ship of their elder friends, from whose expe- 


} Tience they think they could derive profit. 
abt- 7 


Can we marvel that such seekers after 


| Truth are discouraged when no way opens for 


this companionship, and turn away from us, 


} to accept the invitation that is often loudly 


and persistently given, “Come and join our 
ranks, and all that we have shall be yours.” 

As we acknowledge the excellency of our 
profession, it is surely meet that we should 
do all that is in our power to draw our chil- 
dren to it. Not that they should blindly 
follow in our steps, or rest on a mere tradi- 


] tional knowledge of truths that have been 


revealed to us, but that they be encouraged 
to seek after an experimental knowledge of the 
goodness of the great I Am, in that He conde- 
scends to tabernacle with his creature wan, and 
give him a knowledge of His will, through the 
immediate teachings of His own holy spirit. 
And this encouragement can surely be most 
effectually offered by manifesting a willing- 
ness to go side by side with them in the jour- 
ney heavenward. “Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord—to the house of 
the God of Jacob,”—that we may together re- 
ceive the unfoldings of His law, and be 
strengthened to walk according thereto. 





Tae Inprans.—The interest which most 
of our readers feel in the subject warrants us 


in devoting considerable space to the Indiam 
question. ol 

The following communication by one of the 
delegates from the Representative Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who has re- 
cently returned from Washington, has been 
received, and though some’ of the facts 
may not be new to our subscribers, we think 
it best to present them. We learn from the 
daily papers that at the time of this writing 
all the nominations have been confirmed by 
the Senate except two; and this failure does 
not. arise from any doubt, as to the fitness of 
the applicants : 


On the 17th instant, delegations from the 
yeprers ae committees of Philadelphia 
and New York Yearly Meetings, met in con- 
vention in the city of Baltimore, at Lombard 
Street Meeting-house, with the Representa- 
tive Committee and the Indian Committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, to deliberate upon 
the names of Friends proposed for. the posi- 
tion of Indian agents, in compliance with the 
request of President Grant. 

After careful consideration, the following 
named Friends were united with for the pur- 
pose, and a delezation appointed to wait upon 
the President and inform him of our conclu- 
sion. 

Samuel M. Janney for Superintenden/, 

For Agents.—Asa M. Teer, Edward 
Painter, Jacob M. Troth, Howard - White, 
Albert L. Green, Thomas Lightfoot, I. G. 
Tyson, Edward Swayne. 

“This delegation. visited. Washington on 
Second-day morving, the 19th instant, by the 
early train. They were promptly admitted 
to an interview with Secretary Cox of the 
Interior, who named an early hour to meet 
our worthy President. Punctual to the hour, 
we were soon admitted, and presented a 
short address suited to the occasion, signed 
by the delegation, with the names of the 
Friends chosen for the service of Superinten- 
dent and Agents, which was read by our 
friend Benjamin Hallowell. The President 
stated in reply that our request, for a Super- 
intendency would be complied with, and that 
Secretary Cox would inform us. of their con- 
clusion the next morning at 9 o'clock. At 
the hour appointed a portion of the commit- 
tee met the Secretary, who informed them 
that they had. assigned to us the charge ot 
the Northern Superintendency, which being 
entirely satisfactory, we took our departure. 

We thought .it right. to make: this state- 
ment of facts upon a subject which claims so 
largely the interest and sympathy of Friends. 


a ir a 
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Should the nominations which have been 
placed before the Senate be confirmed, a field 
will. be presented for arduous labor among 


this people. 

We trust the sympathy of Friends will be 
extended in every useful way towards the In- 
dians and the few who go forth bearing pre- 
cious seed in this great work., We are not 
sanguine of results, only trustful in the Di- 
vine Power for guidance and protection, and 
we must not be disappointed should difficul- 
ties and discouragement assail us. . 

We have to acknowledge the prompt kind- 
ness of all the officials with whom we came 
in contact. Besides our interviews with the 
President and Secretary Cox, we were cor- 
dially received by General Parker, the newly- 
appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Commissioner Taylor, who preceded him, 
Charles E Mix, the efficient Chief Clerk of 
the Indian Department, and Senators Cattell, 
Howard and Sumner. 

There area number of the Chiefs of the 
Choctaw, Cherokees, and other civilized tribes 
of Indians now in Washington, presenting 
their claims for money due them by the 
Government. By their invitation we met 
them in their council chamber in the Patent 
Office building, on Second-day evening. The 
meeting was.opened by our friend Benjamin 
Hallowell, who read to them some account 
of our efforts in behalf of the Indians, after 
which several addresses were made by differ- 
ent chiefs and the members of the delega- 
tion. They spoke of the great trials to which 
their people have been and still are subjected, 
and that they only asked now that the monies 
due should be paid to them, and that they 
should be protected in their possessions. 

They are noble-looking, dignified, and edu- 
cated men. They further said that with the 
advance of civilization they were increasing 
in population, which fact is a contradiction 
of the often repeated theory'that the Indian 
race must become extinct otherwise than by 
absorption and citizenship. One aged chief 
said that they wanted us as a Christian nation 
to comply with the requirements of our re- 
ligion, by simply doing to them as we would 
they should do to us. 

The hereditary bond of union between the 
Indians and the Friends was alluded to; and 
with a feeling that it had been renewedly 
strengthened by the interviews, after a fra- 
ternal shaking of hands, we separated with a 
smile of mutual satisfaction: 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 22d, 1869. W. 





Marriep, on the 21st ultimo under the care of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting Philadelphia, StepHen 
Parrisa, to Exizapera Bancrort, daughter of Mary 
S. and the late Edward Bancroft, all of Philadel- 
phia. 








Diep, at his residence in- Pontiac, Erie County, 


















































































N. Y., of heart disease, on the morning of the 27th” 7 
of Tenth month, 1868, Anprew Varyey, in the 72 
year of his age, a highly esteemed member of E Tt i 
Hamburg Mouthly Meeting. . 4 
Moch suffering had at times for many years beeg. § lencie 
his portion, and during great distress the closing § incul< 
period of his life was crowned by almost per of ‘co 
patience and resignation, evincing that death h the cl 
no terrors; and joyfully was the summons recei Almo 
that released him from the trials of earth. . 
deeply is this worthy friend missed by his bereaveds§ evidel 
family, friends and neighbors, particularly the af § we h 
flicted of every class, and perhaps not the least than 
the meeting of which he was a member, where 1 in da 
long and faithfully served as elder and overseer, | logics 
and where he often, in much meekness of spi og) 
appeared in public testimony, which, although ne find 1 
lengthy, was clear and comprehensive, exhortin ditiol 
all to wear the garments of simplicity and charity find, 
The poor Indian will long remember with gratitud regal 
the care he for many years bestowed on this un= fount 
fortunate race. The oppressed African, too, found 
in him a sympathizing friend, as he sought shelters§ Pract 
and protection on his way to the land of the free, Of 
and for many years he endeavored to ‘abstain from § as a 
the product of their labors. main 
——., in Chester, Pa., on the Ist of Fourth mouth, to 8 
1869, Kezta West, widow of the late Samuel West, P 
aged 78 years. the 
——., on the 25th of Third month, 1869, Mary W, upor 
widow of Jonathan P. Magill, aged 72 years. | thei 
meme st“ 
GENERAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. be 
This Conference, to which delegates should be 
appointed and reports forwarded from the First day mod 
School Associations within the different Yearly @§ 2gal 
Meetings, will meet on Sixth-day evening prior to § and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 7th, at lang 
74 o'clock, at Race St, Meeting-house, Philadelphia ; and 
also on Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 13th, at 8 
o'clock. Where associations have not been formed, § ‘UTC 
the schools should report direct. Reports and Com- 9 indé 
munications intended for the Conference should be § avo’ 
forwarded to the Clerks, directed to E. M. Lamb, @ thin 
Lombard near Eutaw, Baltimore, Md. It is de- me 
sirable there should be a general attendance of a} 
Friends interested in this concern from within all § % § 
the Yearly Meetings. on 
Eur M. Lams, ' or 
Lypra C. StasBuer, } Barks. } 
The Executive Committee will meet at 3 o'clock, ua 
Fifth month 7th. 2t 4 
i) te inte 
F SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. cer’ 
An Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Managers @ dre 
will be held at the College building on Sixth-day, 
7th of Fifth month, at 2 P.M. Train leaves Thirty- be 
first and Chestnut Sts. at 12.30 P.M. thi 
Epwarp Parrisu, Clerk. tha 
CircutarR Meetinc.—At Haddonfield, N. J., to- rd 
morrow, Fifth month 2d, at 3 P. M. rr 
anette Rica 
WANTED, pri 
A thoroughly competent Teacher to take charge of 
Friends’ School at Darby. Application can be made 
to Isaac L. BartRAm, to 
Marcarer 8. Powett, > Darby P.O., Pa., | 10 
M, Fisner Losestrern, of 
or to Martua Doposoy, 913 Pine St., Philada. ho 
Apvice.is like snow ; the softer it falls, the | * 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks bee 





into the mind.— Coleridge. 
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MODERATION AND PLAINNESS. 


Tt is one of the great and enduring excel- 
lencies of the principles of Friends, that they 
inculcate and enjoin propriety and rectitude 
of conduct in the everyday affairs of life, as 
the chief requisite of the religious character, 
Almost every page of the discipline bears 
# evidence that in the puritwof our own faith 
he af we have ever had regard to fruits, rather 
ast byl] than professions; to practical righteousness 
cre he in daily life, rather than ‘to speculative theo- 
spiritg§ logical opinions; and inthe much that we 
gh noti§ find to lament in reviewing our present con- 
ortingy§ dition, it is a source of encouragement to 
harity§ find, that in referring to whatever may be 
titudeay regarded as fundamental, we discover a solid 


f E 


Ss De 
clo ( 
per 
-h had) 
cei 


reave 


‘found . foundation, showing that it is only in our 
helters§ practices that reformation is needed. 


p free, 7) 


Of the many excellent testimonies which, 
» from) 


as a religious body, we have professed to 
maintain, it is proposed now, however, only 
to speak of those coming appropriately under 
the head of moderation and plainness, and 


nouth, | 
West, 


ny W., 4% upon these subjects, we may take as our text 
4 the following quotations from the Discipline: 
|“ Are Friends careful to live within the 
ld be § Counds of their circumstances, and to keep to 
st day Moderation in their trade or business?” and 
Yearly again, “ Advised that all Friends, both old 
rior to@ and young, keep out of the world’s corrupt 
oil by language, manners, vain and needless things 
‘at § 4g 2nd fashions, in apparel, buildings and furni- 
rmed, ture of houses; some of which are immodest, 
Com- J indecent, and unbecoming. And that they 
ld be @ avoid immoderation in the use of lawful 
Lamb, # things which, though innocent in themselves, 

is de- . 
ice of f may thereby become hurtful ; also such kinds 
in all § Of stuffs, colors and dress, as are calculated 
more to please a vain and wanton mind, than 

orks. 4 for real usefulness.” 

Much of this may seem, and indeed is 
clock, f 


ot quaint and old fashioned, and may have been 
intended, in part, to enjoin the observance of 
certain peculiarities as to cut and color of 


‘agers @ dress, which the writer does not wish to be 
day, sie 
hirty. understood as sustaining ; but beneath all 
this, there is contained in these quotations 
erk. that which, if maintained and lived up to in 
ae its true spirit, and under the guidance of a 
” liberal intelligence, would go far to restore 
Friends to the exalted position which their 
hb bi principles entitle them to hold. 
rad aa Having a positive testimony or profession 
to sustain upon these subjects, we are justified 
, Pa., 9 in expecting something more of Friends than 
of others who make no such profession; but 
da. how little regard is really paid to this impor- 
s.the | tant part of our fundamental Jaw. With few 
sinks 4 ¢xceptions, no difference can be observed in 


these respects between Friends and others; 
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and of these few ‘exceptions, the’ only 'differ- 


ence, in many instances, relates to the main- 
tenance of certain peculiarities, ‘apart from’ 
true moderation and plainness. {'" 

The world of mankind around ‘us presents, 
in the main, one incessant strugglé for wealth 
and ‘display. To be rich, or ‘at least to keep 
up the appearance of wealth, seems to be the 
object to which some men devote ‘their lives. 
Those who can live in large houses, furnished 
in costly style with other things to match, are 
looked up to and envied as having attained 
the highest respectability. The man’ who 
dies rich is regarded and spoken of as a ‘suc- 
cessful man. If he die very rich, he is con- 
sidered to have been a very successful man. 

It may be that the man who has main- 
tained in life a grand establishment and died 
rich, has done so by making himself ‘a slave 
for the whole or principal part of his life ;' or 
by remorseless exactions from those in his 
employ; or by dishonest practices in his 
business; but the world generally overlooks 
all this if the end is attained. 

How few stop to inquire into the philoso- 
phy of all this, and whether there may not 
be some mode of life more rational, and more 
in accordance with the designs of Infinite 
Wisdom. The first and most general requisite 
to the attainment of wealth and the means of 
display, is a life of toil and servitude, in 
which all the noble faculties of the mind are 
suppressed and denied their appropriate field 
for exercise and enjoyment. Or, if less than 
a lifetime serve to satisfy the acquisitive desire 
or the demands of fashionable pride, the 
higher powers of the mind have usually been’ 
so long and so much in subjection, as to ren- 
der the period of retirement one of dull mo- 
notony, devoid of true and rational enjoy- 
ment. 

If, in addition to drudgery, extortion and 
dishonesty have been employed in furtherance 
of the desired end, the result is still more 
disastrous. The Creator has so'ordered the 
affairs of this world, that no real advantage 
can be gained by any such means. The loss 
of self-respect, the nurture of evil propensities, 
which are transmitted to offspring, and which 
infect generally the whole family and social 
relation, and react upon and continually em- 
broil their possessor, with the deprivation of 
the higher enjoyments incident to a life of 
purity, more than counterbalance all advan- 
tages than can be derived from ill-gotten 
wealth, 

If immoderation in trade or business be 
practiced in order to hoard riches for their 
own sake, or from mere competition to be and 
to die rich, the folly of this'is so transparent 
as to need little exposition. There are few 
to defend such a course of life. Even those 
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would spurn the imputation of it; yet such 
there are numerously scattered in every com- 
munity, and not less than their. due propor- 
tion is found among Friends. These seem to 
pursue the work of adding dollar to dollar for 
the mere love of it, without any ulterior end, 
or rather, it might be said, because they have 
no proper conception of anything higher as 
the object of life; and accompanied as the 
trait invariably is by penuriousness, such 
persons fail to realize the higher pleasure 
peculiarly within their reach of witnessing 
and experiencing their power to do good, by 
giving while they live, and thus also enjoying 
the sweetness of gratitude for acts of kindness 
performed. 

If moderation be departed from by the 
maintenance of an extravagant style of living, 
or the undue pursuit of business to that end, 
it will be found, upon examination, to be but 
idle vanity and vexation of spirit. Those 
who set out to indulge in the fancied pleasures 
of fashionable grandeur, usually, as the first 
evil consequence, entail upon aerate! the 
miseries incident to living beyond the bounds 
of their circumstances. But suppose that 
years of toil and anxiety, good fortune, or vir- 
tual dishonesty, or all combined, have at 
length brought the means of making a fashion- 
able display, what is it? It isa purely selfish 
gratification, devoid of anything that is truly 
noble and elevating. Perhaps he who is so 
fortunate as to have attained his ideal in re- 
gard to fashionable display, has near relatives 
or friends who are poor and compelled to live 
in an humble way, and whose poverty is 
thus by contrast rendered the more conspicu- 
ous, and they, according to fashion’s creed, 
the more degraded. To make a display of 
wealth under these circumstances is therefore 
highly insidious, inconsiderate, and unbe- 
coming; it were much better to share it with 
such poor relatives or friends. The feeling 
of gratified pride supposed to be experienced 
by those who seek gratification in a display 
of grandeur in a greater or less degree, is 
based upon the popular homage and admira- 
tion which it is supposed to elicit. And what 
is this supposed homage and admiration? It 
is not love, nor personal esteem, nor even 
respect ; nor does it contain any element that 
can bring genuine happiness to a cultivated 
mind, 

We may next inquire as to the effect of the 
undue accumulation of wealth and its em- 
ployment for the, maintenance of habits of 
fashionable grandeur and extravagance, upon 
children and descendants. It is a law of na- 
ture that, except as to certain gifts that are 
, common to all,—as sunlight, air, &c..—no de- 
Sirable or necessary thing can be obtained 
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who most obviously pursue such a course 












without labor and exertion; the amount of | 
labor increasing as the object desired is the § that : 
further removed from the class of necessaries, § to ref 
and the amount of exertion required for ec the 1 
fortable subsistence, when judiciously appliedy§ play, 
being the amount requisite to health, and therg ot 4 
highest degree of real happiness. And but s 
law, like every other law of nature, is inflega§ nyt 
ible and invariable in its operation, and eve think 
interference with its due operation is followed: § #0 lif 
by a certain penalty proportionate to the ing 
fraction. t 

The accumulatiyn of wealth by parents, 
and its transmission to children to such amy 
extent as to displace the due operation of this} Th 
law, by relieving them from all necessity for 
exertion, and the multiplication of artificial) 
wants, by training them up to an extravagant) 
mode of life, are alike infractions of this bes 
neficent law ;. certain sooner or later to brin 
punishment in one form or another. ! 

Young persons with inherited wealth sufy 
ficient to relieve them from the necessity of 
labor, very commonly either speedily descen¢ 
to poverty from inability to appreciate th 
value of property acquired through th 
labor of others, or become enervated and) 
wanting in force or energy of character, 
or both; and if these evil consequences 
do not appear in the first generation, they 
almost invariably come in the second 0 
third, so that it has become a proverb tha 
“the rich of one generation are the poor o 
the next.” The miseries thus entailed upon 
children or grand-children by the descent 
from affluence and wealth-bought respecta- 
bility to poverty and insignificance, or by 
being trained to habits and ideas of fashion 
able grandeur which they cannot live up to, 
are the penalty for violation of law by the) 
parents,—of that law which is embodied in} 
the testimony of Friends before quoted. 

There may be in what has been said some’ 
things requiring explanatory quailification, 
lest the meaning be misunderstood. The 
testimony of Friends on these subjects incul- 
cates simply moderation, that is avoidance of 
extremes. The acquisition of property with-| 
in reasonable limits and for proper ends, is 
not only justifiable but necessary and com- 
mendable. We have wants that must be 
provided for, before we can enjoy the plea- 
sures incident to the cultivation of our higher 
powers ; and habits of industry, perseverance, 
and economy, in providing for these wants, 
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are especially necessary on the part of theq 4 

young, not only for immediate ease and com- vr 

fort and leisure for nobler. objects in after 

life, but for the steadiness and . discipline 

which they impart to the whole character. A 
It may be said that wealth and refinement H 

are usually found associated, and it is true gy 0 
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that a state of abject poverty is not favorable 


4} to refinement, but it is scarcely less so than 


the inordinate struggle for wealth and dis- 
play, which prevails so generally at the pres- 
ent day. Much that is called refinement is 
but selfish pomp, destitute of real culture, or 
anything truly noble; and it is mournful to 
think how many gifted minds are bourne down 
to life servitude under the tyranny > fashion, 


H. 8. 


—__—__- +0 + 
AN AGRICULTURAL ODE. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


This day, two hundred years ago, 
The wild grapes by the river side, 
The tasteless ground nut trailing low, 
The table of the woods supplied. 


Unknown the apple’s red and gold, 
The blushing tint of peach and pear; 
The mirror. of the pow wow told 
No tale of orchards ripe and rare. 


Wild as the frnits he scorned to till, 
These vales the idle Indian trod ; 

Nor knew the glad, creative skill, 
The joy of him who toils with God. 


‘O, Painter of the fruit and flowers ! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 
‘Whereby these human hands of ours 
In nature’s garden work with Thine. 


And thanks that from our daily ‘need, 
The joy of simple faith is born, 

That he who smites the summer weed 
May trust Thee for the autumn corn. 


Give fools their gold and knaves their power ; 
Let fortane’s bubbles rise and fall’; 

Who sows « field or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is blest ; 

And God and man shall have his worth, 
Who toils to leave as a bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 

The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on eaith, at lagt.in Heaven. 





From ‘The Independent, 
FOUND, GUILTY. 
BY 8. H, BROWNE, 

‘*A very young and pretty girl, found guilty of 
petty larceny, was sent up for thirty days. The 
sentence was light, in consideration of its being the 
first offence.’’ 


Ou! send her not away, 
Where Vice, and Crime, and Misery congregate ; 
Where burning eyes flash out their ire and hate 
‘On the strong prison- wall and iron grate? 

Send her not there to day. 


She is so fair and young— 
And mark the blushes on her changing cheek ! 
With what persuasive eloquence they speak, 
Pleading for lenience toward the poor and weak : 
Regard their silent tongue ! 


Think! “tis the first offence ; 
And oh ye rich, intelligent, and strong, 
How ean ye comprehend the subtle throng 
-Of sore temptations which to want belong, 
Waiting on every sense ? 


For ye have never known 
How fierce a pleader griping Hunger is, 
Backed up by squaler, cold, and nakedness, 
And thousand other clamors of distress, 


That turn the heart to stone! ’ 


This error then forgive, 
And from the prison-rolls preserve her name ; 
Nay, more—in this her hour of tears and shame, 
Let pitying kindness teach the inward flame 

A clearer light to give. 


Yes, take her by the band, 
And from her guilt’s abasement lift her up; 
While to ber lips you press the healing cup 
Where Loney, mingled with the wormwood drop, . 
Shall make her strong to stand! 


So shall your souls have joy, 
Like the bright angels, when their harp-strin 
raise 
A loftier strain of gladness and of praise 
O'er one who leaves the error of his ways, 
To enter Heaven’s employ ! 





From the Nation. 

Earta Ciosets: How to make them and how 
to use them. By Gro. E. Wantne, Jr. 
(New York: Tribune Association.) 

This pamphlet is substantially made up 
from one issued by the English company 
which manufactures the patent commode, on 
the dry-earth principle, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Moule. And as the application of this 
principle in the simple and convenient man- 
ner herein described can hardly be overesti- 
mated, in an economical or sanitary point of 
view, Mr. Waring has rendered a very great 
service in spreading the knowledge’of it in 
this country. We apprehend that the adop- 
tion of earth-closets will meet with the great- 
est hindrance in cities and in farming dis- 
tricts ; the first, because water is ' already in 
every house and dirt is not easily obtainable 
or easily dried ; the second, because farmers 
are peculiarly indifferent to the matter in 
question, and thus, more perhaps than in any 
other way, are distinguished as Jess refined— 
not to say less civilized—than the people of 
the town. The farmers, however, will un- 
doubtedly take to heart the demonstration 
of great gains in manure, while townsmen 
might easily arrange to be supplied with dried 
earth as with coals, with this difference: that 
persons could be found to supply the earth 
and to remove it for no other compensation 
than the simple enrichment it will have 
undergone in the meantime, Such an’ar 
rangement, if extensively carried ont, would 
save immense outlays for plumbing, and all 
the annoyance and expense of frozen pi 
in winter, as well ‘as reduce the water-rate 
and effect a very considerable reduction ‘in 
the water-consumption of a great city. “But 
the sanitary considerations should have even 
more weight, as they point to an invaluable 
defence against contagious diseases, the con- 
nection, for instance, between cholera and 
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sewers and sinks having: been clearly. demon- 
strated. This safeguard small places cannot 
afford to neglect, and’ metropolitan boards of 
health would do well to consider it indispen- 
sable and provide for it by enactment. As 
a beginning, let our schools, hospitals, jails, 
and other public institutions make the ex- 
periment which has proved so entirely satis- 
factory in England and India, and has done 
more than anything: else to solve the sewage 
and river-nuisance problems of which we 
nowadays hear so much. Perhaps we ought 
to add that where coal-ashes are pienty (and 
they are generally too plenty,) they can be 
used, whether sifted or unsifted, with nearly 
the advantage of dried earth. 


oe 


TEMPERA MENTS. 


Children of a neryous temperament are 
quick in the action of the brain, and, when 
the brain is well developed, are noticeable 
for intelligence and apprehension ; they are, 
relatively speaking, eager to learn, and Jearn 
easily and fast, being readily impressed 
through the mental faculties, They are, how- 
ever, less able to retain what they learn, and 
are more easily diverted from the effort of 
learning than those of the bilious tempera- 
ment, have less warmth of temper in all men- 
tal dispositions than the sanguine, and are 
less susceptible to the ordinary methods of 
mental training than, those of the lymphatic 
temperament. 

The sanguine children are more volatile, 
and more swayed by the pleasures of the 
senses, and less by things which attract the 
mind, than the nervous ones; are less per- 
sistent than the bilious; require more tact 
and care in their education than the lympha- 
tic;, but their euperiority in warmth and 
active energy, arising from higher arteriali- 
zation, renders all exercises and modes of 
education which involve the use of the physi- 
cal organs, easy and attractive to them. 

The children of a lymphatic temperament 
are easily swayed and led by the will of the 
teacher, receiving impressions, as distin- 
guished from ideas, easily. They will do as 
they are, urged to do; willingly, but are slow 
of comprehension, as compared with the nerv- 
ous, and inert in respeet to physical activity, 
as compared with the sanguine, and change- 
. able or variable in purpose and effort, and 
deficient in retaining impressions, as compared 
with the bilious. 

The bilious temperament, on the other 
hand, gives permanence to all impressions, 
enabling a child to retain mental impressions 
when once acquired, though their original 
acquisition is generally more slow and diffi- 
cult than in the case of the nervous tempera- 
ment. Such children, too, require to be dealt 
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with in a more private way than others, the 
disposition to retirement being a striking 
trait of the temperament. This temperament) 
relieves the child, in some measure, of . 
temptations which out-door sports and amuse 
ments offer so powerfully to the sanguine. _ 
There is no particular distinction between 
the temperaments, as such, in respect tay 
whether coercive or persuasive means shoul 
be used.. The selection hetween these j 
governed by other considerations. But if 
either is to be used, the distinctions betweem) 
the temperaments are of great importance, in) 
connection with a knowledge of the mentall 
disposition, in determining the nature and dew 
gree of that which should be used. Thus, to" 
require a child to stand still fora certain time,” 
would be a much greater punishment, if ‘hey 
were a sanguine child, than if he were 
lymphatic or bilious child. To impose 
punishment requiring a considerable degree” 
of physical activity, would be very oppressive: 
to the lymphatic or bilious ternperament, but! 
might prove‘a mere frolic to a child of the 
sanguine temperament. The same distin 
tions apply to persuasive measures. The 
promise of a cookey may be a strong indace- 
ment with the lymphatic temperament, while 











to produce the same persuasion on the nery-) 


ou temperament, the promise of a story or 
a picture would be more appropriate, and to 
the sanguine temperament, that of a game of. 
ball. Every teacher observes these differ- 
ences in children ; but few, if any, understand 
the principles that underlie them, or make 
them the basis of intelligent discrimination in 
practice—John Hecker. 

From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD, 
The Under Side. 

(Continued frou page 127.) 

“ Well, Miss, the next place was Romford, 
and there I slept at the Union. I’m notsure, 
but I think it was there we had the rats. 
There was hay under the boards we slept on,. 
and the rats were underneath, and were run- 
ning over us all night. They ate a hole in 
my cloak. We were all frightened at them,, 
and couldn’t sleep. Next morning I didn’t 
start till late, and it was near dark before I 
got toa place called Elford. I could not find 
a policeman, and [ couldn’t find the Union, 
and I lost my way, altogether, I think. As 
I was walking along the road, it was very 
dark, and I caught my foot on something and 
fell into some deep water up to my waist. I 
think it must have been the canal. I screamed 
out, for I was dreadful frightened, and 
thought I was going to be drowned; and a. 
man came up and pulled me out, and helped 
me to wring out my clothes. 

“He gave me fourpence, and I went on;. 
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but 1 was cold and wet, and. it.was dark, and 
I was very hungry. 
had fourpence I could get a lodging, and need 
+} not keep on looking for the Union any more. 
74 Sol walked on to'a public-house' the man 
q had pointed out to me, and asked them to 
ratia take me in, but the woman said it. was ten 
1, 4 o'clock, and the fire was out, and they had no 
)¥ room; she ‘told me to go to another public: 
| house further down the road, but'when I got 
#4 there they would not take me in either—I was 
7 s0 wet and poor-looking, I suppose—but \the 
woman gave me a cup of tea ‘and piece of 
bread for twopence. 


straight road, and every house was closed. up 
for the night. Then at Jast [ sat down against 
a heap of stones, and cried. I sat: there till 
near morning, | think, and then I got up 
again and walked on, for I began to see Lon- 
don before me, I knew. it must. be London 
at last. I found Bromley in Middlesex, you 
see it’s in London itself, and I went about all 
that day looking for my brother. A_police- 
man was very kind to me; he took hold of 


and he went.round with me to all the bake- 


there. So then they said it might be Brom- 























Then I thought now I 


“T walked on and on, for I was wet and 
very cold ; but I could not see anything but a 


my hand, and said, ‘Come along, my dear,’ 
houses to ask for my brother, but he wasn’t 


ley in Kent, and I had better try there next 


day. So I went and asked for a might ticket, 


and the policeman said, “We don’t give 
night tickets here; just you go and stand 


# against the wall with the women, and go in 


when the door opens.’ I think this was the 
nicest Union I was in. They gave me some 
gruel there, beside a piece of bread. We had 
carpet beds there, swung between two boards, 
and each a blanket, but it was very cold, for 
I couldn’t sleep in my clothes, they were so 
wet. The women in the room talked awful 
bad, but I was so tired I soon fell asleep. On 
Saturday I started for Bromley in Kent, and 
that night I slept at Croydon, and stayed 
there all Sunday too, for I had a pain in my 
knee, and it rained hard all day. The police- 
man let me stay nearly all day in the station- 
house, and gave me something to eat too. 
They were very kind, to me there. So then 
on Monday I went to Bromley, and all that 
day long I was searching for my brother, but 
I couldn’t so much as find the street in which 
he said he lived, and I had to go to the 


Union again that night, thinking to myself 


he might be dead. To-day I came on here 
to find my way to Hammersmith, when the 


lady met me. I don’t know what I shall do 


if | don’t find my brother. I don’t want to 


go back to Ipswich. I think I might get 
work in London, perhaps, and send mother 


the stamps home iv a letter.” 
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| The next day Sarah ‘went, inte London -to 


seek her aunt. Jt was the first time she had 
ever been ‘in @ train in her life, and she 
seemed much reassured when she found she 
was under the care of the guard, whom I 
suppose she regarded in the same way as she 
did the policeman,.in the light of a guardian 
angel. She had, sufficient money to,provide 
for food and a respectable lodging for two 
days in case she did not find her aunt, and on 
the! day. but one following; we, arranged. to 
meet her in town at the Working Women’s 
College at five o’cluck. 


Letters from Ipswich came the next, morn- 


ing in reply to our inquiries, fully corroborat- 
ing the account Sarah had given. of herself 
and family, beside revealing one of those sad, 
but, alas! too frequent pictures of household 
misery arising fromthe intemperance and 
eruelty of the father, 


My sister on the day: appointed went to 


Queen Square, and, gave me the further ac- 
count of Sarah’s adventure as follows :— 


“ Mrs. Cirelestone, the housekeeper at the 


College told:me when I got in that the girl 
had come. ‘She's been telling me her story, 
Miss, and I think she seems a sensible girl, 
for the first thing she said, when, she found 
you ‘were not here, was, might she haye a lit- 
tle’ water to wash her face and hands? and 
then she took a comb out of her pocket, and 
went into the yard, and: combed her hair, 
which seemed decent and sensible, you know, 
Miss.’ I ordered Sarah ‘some tea, and then 
sent for her to come to the office to tell me 
how she had sped since we saw her off in the 
train from our station. She came in, her face 
shining with soap xud friction, . The history 


of her two days was discouraging. .She bad 
tound her aunt, but the woman had evident- 
ly wished to have no-responsibility about the 


girl, and had told her she was going to leave 


the neighborhood, and refused to say whither 
she was going. She, however, gave Sarah a 
letter from her mother, which had been sent 
to Hammersmith, on the chance of Sarah's 
going there. Sarah stayed all night in Ham- 
mersmith, and the next morning early started 
for Queen Square. She had safely navigated 
the confusion of streets, and at two o'clock 
reached the College steps, and then had 
walked patiently to and fro those three long 
hours, till the time appointed. And:here she 
was again drifted to our feet, a poor-waif and 
stray, without anchor or haven, 

“TI took Mrs. Circlestone into.my counsel 
as to what must be done next, and a bed was 
made for Sarah in one of the empty clase- 
rooms, where she slept surrotinded by desks, 
mape, and black-boards.. Before she went to 
bed Sarah told me that Mrs. Circlestone’s 
little maid Celia had lent her a petticoat to 


a 
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wear till her own could be washed and mend- 
ed, thus taking from’ her own scanty ward- 
robe to provide for the necessity of her poorer 
sister. 

“The next morning early I started with 
Sarah,—who, with her small bundle under 
her arm, followed me through the crowded 
streets with the unquestioned meekness of a 
dog,—in the hope of finding for her a tempo- 
rary home in some charitable institution, 
where she could remain till work could be 
got for her. We went to one or two industrial 
schools and refuges before we found a suita- 
ble place for Sarah: she seemed to present a 
somewhat exceptional case, to which the ob- 
ject of the charities did not apply. In some 
they needed a character of some months’ 
standing to be given; in others they required 
her to have been convicted of some crime; 
for some her plight was too bad, for some, 
thank God, it was too good. In each place, 
however, we were met with kindly interest 
and good-will; and though one-or two of the 
institutions represented the extreme shades of 
religious difference, we found a hearty sympa- 
thy and spirit of co-operation existing be- 
tween them which must increase their useful- 
ness and influence very much. 

“Towards evening we found a haven; ‘The 
Refuge,” in Newport Market. The Sister, 
standing in her long grey dress and spotless 
linen cap, asks'n few business-like questions, 
Knitting briskly at a grey stocking the while, 
and closing with the weleome words, ‘I will 
take her.’ 

“T said good-bye to Sarah, promising that 
we would come to see her in a few days, and 
so left her by the pleasant firein the women’s 
dormitory.” 

(To be enntinued.) 


ITEMS. 

Prorgesson Mitrcae..,, the well-known Mathema- 
tician, died at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, on tue 
19th ult., from general debility. He was 76 years of 
age. Professor Mitchell was’ the father of Maria 
Mitchell, the Astronomer, who was born ‘in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., August 1, 1818. He was at that 
time engaged in teaching at that place, and devoted 
much of his time to the study and practice of As- 
tronomy. When his daughter was only 11 years 
of age, he took her into his school as a pupil and 
assistant teacher, and she very soon: discovered a 
fondness for the science and an aptness in the use 
ofinstruments that made her an enthusiastic co- 
operator, with her, faiher in his favorite study. 
Subsequently she conducted many careful observa- 
tions by herself, and on October 1, 1847, while 
searching for comets, discoveted a telescopic one 
which was seen at Rome two years after by Father 
da Vico. For this she received a gold medal from 
the King of Depmark. Professor Mitchell was a 
member of the Society of Friends- His remains 
were taken to Nantucket for burial.— Tribune. 


Tue great African traveler, Dr. Livingston has 
again been heard from. According to late advices, 
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he had left Zatizibar, the capital’ of the empireigf 
the same name in South Africa, and expected tg” 
teach Cairo by land. a 


Dr. A. S., Packarp says inv his ‘Guide to 
Study of Insects,’ now publishing, that the ec 
mou horsefly, when held captive, moves its wi 
335 times a second; a honey-bee 190 times, an 
cabbage butterfly 9 times. ‘Landois, calcul 
the rapidity. of the vibrations by the tone: prod 
thereby, states that the fly which produces 
sound of F viberates its wings 352 times a second 
and the bee, which makes the sound of. A, 
times a second. On the contrary, a tired bee hum 
on E, viberating only 330 time a second. A bee 
the pursuit of honey hums contentedly on A, butii 
encited or angry on a different key. This voice 
then expressive of the feelings and under the com 
trol of the will. Landois distinguishes three tones” 
emitted by flies; a relatively low tone during 
flight ; higher tone when the wings are held so 
to prevent their vibrating, and produced by or 
com panying a vibration of the abdominal segmen 
and athird tone, the true voice of the insect, em a 
ted when all exetrnal vibration is prevented, and 
produced by the stigmata of thethorax. There arg 
10,000 known specles of flies in Europe, and proby 
ably as many in this country, though only 2,5 
have been described. 


Tue dryness of the Egyptian climate is such t 
rain is unknown in Upper Egypt, and in olden time” 
it never rained oftener than five or six days im 
a yearjon the Nile delta, The viceroy, Mehemed 
Ali, caused twenty millions of trees to be planted 
on this delta. These have now attained their fal 
size and the number of rainy days has-increase 
to forty annually. Such is the power which mai 
can exert over Nature in the matter of varyit 
meteorological conditions.” 


Eoo-Piants anp Tomatoss.—Every person can 
raise his own tomatoe and egg-plants, with very 
little trouble. Select a warm border, enrich heavily 
with horse-manure, pulverize the ground thorough 
ly, and sow pretty thickly, thinniag out if neces- 
sary. Acommon window, gash or two, raised two 
or three inches over them, on any kind of supports, 


| will greatly facilitate their vegetation and growth. 


If they are transplanted into other beds when three 
or four inches high, so that: they shall stand about 
four inches apart each way, it will cause them to 
become very stout in the, stem, and they will 
branch considerably, making ,much stronger and 
more productive plants. Tomatoes should not be 
set out foracrop until the ground is‘warm and 
weather settled, say the last of April or first of May, 
the later perhaps the better. Egg-plants. should 
never be set out before the last week in Mty. Wel 
prefer the Fejee tomato, and the Long Purple egg- 
plant, though many other excellent varieties of the 
tomato are now introduced ; some of which it would 
be well to cultivate also. Not a day should be lost 
in getting in the seed.—Germantown Telegraph. 

Pork axyp Beays,—The cheapest and most nutri-” 
ous vegetable used for food is beans. Arof, Liebig 
says that pork and beans form a compound of sab- 
stances pecaliarly adapted to furnish all that is 
necessary to support life. A quart of beans costs, 
say 15 cents; half pound of pork, 10 cents—This, 
as every housekeeper knows will keep a small 
family for a day with good strengthening, food.— 
Four quarts of beans and two pounds of corned beef, 
boiled to rags, in 50 quarts of water, will farnish a 
good meal to 30 men at a cost of $1—two cents and 
a half a meal. ; 
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| ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. 


. 4] at Friends' Central Dry Goods Store 


7 Will be found the following line of fresh and de 
sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which 
are of our own importation, viz. : 

Dark Olive Green Alpacas. 

Dark Olive’Browm Alpacas. 

Dark Brown and Mode Silks) from $1.75 te $3.00. 

Black Gros Grain Silks,—a fall line. 

Narrow Stripe Silks, fine quality, dark’ grounds. 
| Small Plaid Silks, $1.12, very cheap and selling 
| fast. 

Granite, Crape and Tekko Poplins, fer suits. 

Poplinetts—Striped, Chené and Plain. 

French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for 
suits. 

Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. 

Black and White and Brown and White Plaid 
Spun Silk Shawls. 

Mixt Square Shawls—with and without borders. 

Satin Levantine Shawls, Brown and Plain. 

Mode Hernani—for Dresses and Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls—finest assortment we ever offered. 

Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the 
Cloth, are complete with a large and choice stock. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada. 
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HAIR JEWELRY 


Made to order. Breast Pins, Ear Rings, Finger 
Rings,.Chains, Charms, &c. &. Send hair by mail 
with price and design. 
F. J, DRESSLER, 
417 4t . No, 4 South Eighth St., Philada. 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 466 Franklin Street, 


Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
fmf 4tp PHILADELPHIA. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Desires a situation in a private school or in a family 
’ for English Branches and Latin Grammar. Three 
years’ reference from present eer 


Address 
144 N. Seventh St., inks 


fws 
WANTED, 
A Male Teacher as Principal of Friends’ High 
School, West Chester, Pa. 
Address PIERCE HOOPES, 
417 mt. West Chester, Pa. 


; THOMAS 


TRY TO BE COMFORTABLE 
WARM WEATHER, 


AND ORDER 


GOOD BASTERN ICE, 
AT. MARKET RATES,. 
OF TER 
CARPENTER ICE COMPANY, 
717 Willow St., Philada. 
Cras. S. Canpenter, 


Joun GLENDENING \ 
Jos. M. Truman, Iz. Proprietors. 


S vixt Joun R. Canvenren, Jo) "5 


SWITHIA @, SHORTLIDER’S 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, 


At Kennett Square: Chester Co. 
ve begin a term of twelve weeks, 34 tio: 


WM. HAWKINS, 


MERCHA.S TAILOR, 
No. 107 Noritt a ek St., 
al- 


A supply of Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves 
ways on n hand and and made toorder. 


BOOKS 


té 
BOOK ASSOOTATION OF FRIENDS.” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 WN. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADHR, ey of. 
181no. 141 pp., Cloth......00.c00+ enernee cee Price 50c, 
L WOOD, the Btory of, ba ee 
18mo) pp. 48, Cloth, flexible....../........Priee 
Biblical History Familiarized by 
By Aun A. Townsenp., 18mo. 324 PP. rice $i 00 
Talks with the Children; Questions »nd An- 
swers for Family Use or t-Day Schouis. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
108 * “ Second. “ 40c. 


Promise, by Jaxx Jou Jounson. 24 edition. Price 500. 
Thoughts or Ques and 
Answers, designed to sa edebahens triad and pro 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. ‘By dene 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp.- ” Cloth. eee sdeveses ene P PCE 20. 
A Pable of Paitb.................Price, per “ox., 30c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries: By™ 
Harner BE. Stoceiy. 18mo: oe +. -Pricg 49e, 
“A Treasury of Pacts” designed tor 
Children, in Six: Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Barly I ons.” Com 
6 Nos., 32mo,, 64 pp. Price 75x, 
Basays upon some of the of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, roan Pre 28 
2c. 


by Janz Jonsenn, 


ee0 on me ewenenees 


18mo, I pp-- ee" eeeeere Seep eee ReeeeTonee eee 
Basays on Practical Pie 
By 8. M, J. '18mo.'50'pp. 
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JOHN J. LYTLE) | R. L. PENNOGK, « 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., DEALER T™ 0000 








Intends this season to, be ahead. of all com- LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


ol in furnishing’ goods ‘which Friends ae 1407 Callowhill St., above Broad. 


desired and could hith oN _ 
He has heffore had mace n) Bugltod and| REGESTER, BELL @u: HOPKINS: 
France many foods expres OC Naor") Furniture: Warehouse, 


QUARTERS for seer Friends. Please see , o No, 526, Callowhill Street, 
the following COTTAGE. FURNITURE. sno Daan HATE 


: 


Dark Mode Silk'Challies and Tamartines. and HUSK. MATTRESSES, Renovatiog of Oid Mat-)) 


Wide Lama Cloth, a neW'atticle for Shawls and ae and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Dresses thie orily Jot in’ this country. ees 
Mode-and Brown Silk. finish-Alpacas. ISAAC DIXON, . 
. ae Crape, Chené-Mozambiqgne and Lama 120 South Eleventh Street, 
wis DEALER IN 


ae | WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
af si ueaoeergecs,,°-/SILVER AND -PLATED. WARE, 


Bilk- ibhtoré Shawls: 


neg Shawne S31 
aw ges rh wa wicking one 
aw ine purchasing, as he has shades change. exxi 
een , found ? 
cevean pi ag aA ec dy. W wt a OG AG 0 g K 9 
: GENERAL 


FURNISHING. UNDERTAKER, 


No. 807 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘A General Assortment of Ready-mde Coffins 
gee every oo for Funerals ‘furnished. 


BEST PAINTS. KNUWN 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS VENO<:S, RAIL 
RO. BRIDGES, CaR8, Aen at 34 the vent of ond. 
of 100 Ibs. of the Pecora Co.’s dark-colored og 912.) wi.l 









ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watolies. 










de, 1 CREEN, _ 
Swe m0 ae g 


B. Geoond Bt, , Philadelp! 





OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex-, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome. — 


Ls, paint as much as 260 Ibe. ty me ea td wre hee : 
L FRI ’ This Co.’s Warts Lzap is the 
eer 132 Third Avenue. ~ »_SMIEH BOWEN, Geo'y 
about block from the Meeting-ho bet ” 
14th and bth Be, New York City, “eNotes yp | 4181017. Offive, 150 N. 4th St. }' fladr. 


ONE COPY OF JOB SCOTT’S WORKS 
For sale. Veloortel.a0, EMMOR COMLY, 
6 tos rv. 144 WN, Seventh St., Philada. 


cea ‘FOR, SALE 


W.M. HEACOCK’S 


 FURSITURE WAREROOMS, 
No, 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 







da 





Jenney?s Botory of the ene: 86 pp., Mic. Neat | Repairing, Varnishing. and a ene 

Pocheh Snensempen, 39 ote. ond rd. dournal of ioha > Removals, and Packing of Furniture s 

$2.00. Journal of H Rae wre Journal of J a 

man, $1.00. Janney’s Wm.'Penn. $2.50 40.00. Fox, $2.00. ' carefully attended to. Rooms to 

Early Quakeriam, by E. Secann cetmntaaedever Gl eran Let tor Storing Furniture. 

Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of exxi ly 

Thomas Storys Convermtions, Ae. #100." Rly’ Mayhawl : . BOARDING SOH00) 

Thomas mons Ae. $1.00.” Roy dayton 800.) QHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 

The Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, } cts., 60 cts 

a dozen. 2D ief Retr, in. 3 parte, tetenirs, . FOR BOYS, 

Dissertation om inistry. ohu Jackson ° ° . 

by Wm. 5O0cts. a dozen. Account of Joba Bordentown, N. 

mailed for $1.00, of Life, by R:D. Addington, $1 Fifty-Righth Session of this institution will commence on 
v ? a8 16, 17 19, 20, 21 2 and 23. wwe fen session ‘oft weeks. No extra charges. 
. ’ ’ > 0 twen 0 extra 

vols. 0-8 Seee : } ' on fall ondeeee address . 


mail, HENRY W. RIDGWAY 
OOMLY, 144 8. Seventh St “1 912 36 wy Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., Ni J. 
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